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JEAN L£ON GEROME. 




THERE are 
a few artists 
whose repu- 
t at ion is 
greater and 
who are held 
in higher es- 
teem here 
than in Eu- 
rope. Among 
these Jean 
L 6 on Ge- 

rdme, the subject of this sketch, occupies the first place. 
It is no easy task to give a correct idea of the position 
he holds in Paris, for if we look at the official catalogues 
we find that he has received the greatest prizes, he has 
earned the highest honors, he is an esteemed and clever 
professor at the " £cole des Beaux-Arts," his works 
are in the public museums ; and yet it is only after a 
moment of hesitation that the critic will say, ' ' Well, 
yes ; he must be a great artist." G6rdme's fault is that 
lack of spontaneity which takes hold of the public. The 
defect of the present generation of artists has been 
to " throw" or even to " shoot" things on canvas too 
freely ; but between that and the style of Gerdme, there 
is a happy medium where the figures live and breathe 
without either being made of patches, as in some of the 
new-school pictures, or simply standing to be looked 
at, as in most of Gerdme's compositions. 

Gerdme was born at Vesoul, in the Haute-Saone, in 
May, 1824, and showed such brilliant capacity, that in 
1 841 he was sent to Paris and became a pupil of Paul 
Delaroche. Later in life he attempted to produce some 
grand pictures in Delaroche's style, but he never could 
master the broad effects of his teacher. His mind was 
made for a smaller field of action, and his brush de- 
lighted in details and minute effects much more than in ' 
the masterly handling of great subjects. After a jour- 
ney to Italy with Delaroche he exhibited at the saloh a. 
"Combat de Coques," for which he received a third 
medal. That was in 1847. For the next few years he 
seems to have been feeling his way, not yet having 
found his proper sphere of action. His subjects are of 
great variety, and show study and much versatility of 
ideas. In 1848 he had a second medal and exhibited 
the " Virgin with an infant Jesus and St. John," and, 
beside this sacred subject, " Anacreon, Cupid, and 



Gautier, the " prince of critics," finding in Ger6me a 
spirit kindred to his own, proclaimed him a great artist, 
and made for him a little niche where he was enshrined 
more as the chief of a tribe of exquisites than as the 
leader of the new school, called the Pompeist or Neo- 
Grecian. Gautier in his writings delights in subjects in 
the style of Gerome's paintings, with nude figures 



gave him some important wall paintings to execute, but 
after having thus earned the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, he returned to his favorite style of art. 

In 1857, at the salon we find his picture of the 
" Sortie de Bal Masque," so well kown by photographs 
and lithographs, with " Pierrot" lying wounded on the 
ground, fn 1859 he made a new though not very suc- 




AN EGYPTIAN SOLDIER. BY GEROME. 



surrounded by clothed ones, to make the contrast 
strong, and in his descriptions of costumes or places 
he loves to enter into the the minutest details. It is no 
wonder, then, that he liked Ger6me's art, for there he 
found on canvas his literary style exemplified to per- 
fection. 




DEAD GLADIATOR. FROM THE " POLLICE VERSO" IN THE A. T. STEWART GALLERY. 



Bacchus." In 1851, after a second trip to Italy, he 
exhibited a " Souvenir d'ltalie," and an " Interieur 
Grec," showing for the first time his inclination toward 
pictures of doubtful taste, for subjects for which he 
afterward ransacked ancient history. A view of 
Paestum in 1852, and an " Idylle" in 1853, revealed his 
literary and archeological intentions, and Theophile 



It was not till 1854, when he explored the Danube, 
and especially three years later when he travelled in lower 
Egypt, that Gerdme seems to have selected those spe- 
cial subjects which have added most to his reputation. 
It is true that at this time he produced the " Century 
of Augustus with the birth of Christ," which was pur- 
chased by the government, and that the city of Paris 



cessful attempt at great art, in his painting of the 
" Death of Caesar.' ' After this we have the more 
famous "Ave Caesar," the gladiators saluting Caesar 
before their death. Next came some of those pictures 
exemplifying the nude. We have " Le Roi Candaule," 
who was so well punished for his ungentlemanly be- 
havior to his wife ; the unfortunate Phryne, before the 
Areopagus, and Socrates coming to fetch Alcibiades in 
Aspasia's house. These are well executed and popular 
paintings, but they lack correctness of detail, even with 
all the elaboration which is visible in the work. The 
bronzes, the furniture, the dresses, are exquisitely done, 
but the lover of archeological accuracy finds discrepan- 
cies at nearly every turn. As Gerdme had dressed up 
Grecian antiquity in his own style, he could scarcely 
help giving the public a travesty of antique Rome ; 
this we find in the " Two Auguries." In 1864, he gave 
a new evidence of doubtful taste combined with most 
exquisite painting in the " Danse de l'Almee," which is 
the strongest thing he ever painted. In 1866 his 
" Cleopatra before Caesar" was executed. The famous 
Egyptian queen wears very light and totally improbable 
clothing, while Caesar is made so secondary a figure 
that he might have been left out entirely. This picture, 
which was originally on silk, was painted to order for 
Madame de Pavia, whose house was described in the 
last number of this journal, but she was not satisfied 
with it and it was purchased by an American, and is 
still held in this country. 

Gerome's picture of " Moliere Breakfasting with 
Louis XIV.," is typical of his elaboration in dress and 
details, which, in this particular case, nearly outbalance 
the interest of the scene. He painted in 1865, for the 
government, the " Reception of the Annamite Ambas- 
sadors at Fontainebleau ;" the subject was a terribly 
hard one, though he overcame the greatest difficulty, 
which was to avoid the grotesque appearance of a 



THE ART AMATEUR 
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crowd of ambassadors crossing the room on all fours in 
Annamite fashion. His next pictures are of a singular 
conception and are intended to insinuate more than 
they really show. Are they works of genius or crea- 
tions of an uneasy and restless mind, always seeking 
effect? The first one is entitled "7th December, 
181 5," and shows the dead body of Marshal Ney. We 



the Stewart collection are " Une Collaboration," repre- 
senting Corneille and Moliere writing together, and the 
famous "Chariot-race." Miss C. L. Wolfe is the 
owner of the " Interior of a Mosque," crowded with 
Arabs at prayer. The "Jerusalem," "Exercising a 
horse," and the "Death of Cassar," formerly owned 
by John Taylor Johnson, are still in America, and the 




artist, who spares neither time nor pains, and whose 
works look well through a magnifying glass. His 
paintings are popular -because they generally tell their 
whole story^and are therefore easily understood at first 
sight. They found for this reason a ready market in 
America a few years ago, but advancing taste will re- 
quire something better. Gerdme has produced a great 
many works, and Goupil, his 
father-in-law, has ably assisted 
him in disposing of them. He 
will doubtless remain a respected 

Qand admired painter, but he will 
never be called a genius. 

Frederic Vors. 



EVENING PRAYER." BY GER6ME. 



give a fac-simile of the artist's original sketch. The 
idea conveyed by the battalion in the rear, rapidly 
retreating as if conscious of the horrible deed they had 
committed, and by the terrible helplessness of the dead 
marshal of the Empire, alone in the foreground, is very 
fine. Another painting of the same class is called 
"Jerusalem." The scene is laid at Golgotha, and 
across 'the foreground of the picture is 
thrown the shadow of the three crosses, 
which are naturally supposed to stand just 
outside the frame. 

An important painting, now in the A. 
T. Stewart collection, is the " Pollice Ver- 
so." It was by the position of the thumb 
that the spectators indicated to the victor 
in gladiatorial combats whether he was to 
kill his prostrate adversary, or let him live. 
Great discussion was caused by this paint- 
ing as to the exact meaning of " Verso." 
Some think it meant turned to the right, 
others turned toward the earth. However 
this may be, the picture is a powerful one, 
though painful to look at. We give the 
sketch by Ger6me of one of the prostrate 
gladiators. 

The "Egyptian Soldier Smoking," and 
the sketch of the " Evening Prayer," which 
had great success at the Paris salon, of 
1865, show Gerome a thorough master of 
his pencil. There is no hesitation here in 
his drawing, which is always correct, nor 
in his touch, which has a precision almost 
mechanical. In color he is as correct as in 
his composition. One painting of his in par- 
ticular, representing "Egyptian Recruits 
Crossing the Desert," finely shows his 
admirable painting of texture. Cotton 
and wool are as plainly distinct in this pic- 
ture, and the accuracy with which the hazy 
atmosphere is treated, eliminates from the 
picture the photographic accuracy so often 
overwrought in his other works. 

♦ Many of Gerdme's best pieces are owned in Amer- 
ica. John Hoey has the " Almee" and the " Egyptian 
Butcher ;" W. B. Dinsmore, the " Dealer in Arms ;" 
J. -L. Mott, the "Interior of a Persian Inn;" J. H* 
3tebbins, " Moliere Breakfasting with Louis XIV." In 



Corcoran Gallery at Washington has a life-size study of 
a prostrate gladiator in ' ' Pollice Verso. ' ' The two 
principal figures of gladiators in the "Ave Cassar," 
have been exquisitely modelled, half life size, by Guil- 
lemin, and the only copies made are in the collection 
of John Hoey. A statuette of the Phryne was rapidly 
modelled by Falguiere to form the centre piece for a 



Original ideasf in art-manu- 
facture are always welcome, and 
will be until they begin to appear 
in greater crowds than at present. 
Here is one recently dedicated 
by one distinguished scholar to 
another. The man of letters who 
invented and offered the jewel 
was Furness, editor of the world- 
renowned "Variorum Shake- 
speare." The recipient was Mr. 
John Foster Kirk, whose " His- 
tory of Charles the Bold" is 
more frequently praised than 
quoted. On the marriage of the 
latter, last July, with Miss Ellen 
Olney, the delightful story-writer, 
his friend Furness dipped one 
time more into his stores of 
Elizabethan literature, and se- 
lected a verse of Marlowe's as the 
inspiration for his bridal tribute. 
It was truly appropriate that the 
expounder of Shakespeare should 
draw an idea from the poet who 
was born in the same year as the 
bard of Avon : 
' * A belt of straw, and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs." 
A gold bracelet was made, inclosing a plate of real 
sunshiny-looking straw. Ivy leaves and buds, in green 
enamel, were set on the edges of the band, at regular 
distances. Little amber bosses studded the centre of 
the bracelet, and the whole was finished with a richly 
carved clasp of the rosiest " pink" coral. As nothing 
so original has been turned out in jewelry for a long 
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THE DEATH OF MARSHAL NEY. BY GEROME. 

A PENCIL SKETCH OWNED BY M. LUDOVIC HALEVY. 



dinner given to Gerome by his brother artists when he 
was made officer of the Legion of Honor. This stat- 
uette was afterward repeated in bronze. The " Almee, 
the " Sword Dance at Jericho," and several of his more 
important figures, have also been modelled, 

In brief, Ger6me is a careful, studious and laborious 



time, the question arises whether our art manufac- 
turers will henceforth do better to apply for their ideas 
to our men of letters. On the inside, the two lines 
above were exquisitely engraved. The interest of the 
gift was enhanced by the fact that the object was a fac- 
simile of one ordered by Mr. Furness for his own bride. 



